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The period starting November 5, 1952 has been called ‘“‘The Time of the Jit- 
ters” for the middle and upper levels of the federal bureaucracy. Political 
change is usually disruptive and always accompanied by uncertainty and in- 
security. Intellectual acceptance of this truism does not insulate one from the 
effects any more than death and taxes, for all their recognized inevitability, 
cease to be sources of distress. 

There were many reasons to anticipate that the 1952 election might result in 
a greater than usual degree of change, or at least of uncertainty. In many ways 
there were no real American precedents for the situation. The period of execu- 
tive control by the outgoing party had been characterized by the unusual dura- 
tion of 20 years, by highly controversial political policy, and by profound social 
change. This was the first change of administration under conditions of modern 
Big Government—the first since the American government found itself with 
accepted broad welfare and economic responsibility on the domestic scene and 
with major power responsibilities in a divided and warring world. Since the 
last full change, the size of the federal civil service had increased over 400 per 
cent, governmental expenditures over 16 fold. This was also to be the first full 
change of administration to show the effects of the 20th Amendment. 

The new Administration not only had a mandate for extensive policy changes 
but was also clearly committed to do “something” about the number and kind 
of federal employees although—as with election issues generally—what and how 
much were necessarily vague. Certainly ‘‘corruption” and ‘‘throw the rascals 
out’ were major campaign themes. Housecleaning was a dominant note and 
reorganization and reduction of agencies and personnel were to be the big 
brooms. 

It would be cavalier to attribute all of this to cynical compliance with the 
old campaign principle, “nothing succeeds like excess.’’ There is ample evi- 
dence that Candidate and President-elect Eisenhower and many of his leading 
supporters genuinely believed that the executive branch had become contam- 
inated with grafters, incompetents, political hacks, “socialistic thinkers,” and 
even a not inconsiderable number of disloyal persons, and that a wholesale 
substitution of honest men with administrative ability would solve most of our 
problems. The administrative talent would have to be found in men with a dif- 
ferent social orientation than that which presumably had dominated the execu- 
tive branch during the previous two decades. If the polls are to be believed, a 
large portion of the general public shared this view. 


* This paper was delivered at the forty-ninth annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, September 11, 1953. Minor revisions have been made to reflect the 
situation at the beginning of the Administration’s second year. 
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Unlike the typical European bureaucrat, nine out of ten U. 8. civil servants, 
it is safe to say, had never before experienced a complete change of administra- 
tion. For them this was clearly a time of bafflement and restiveness. 

In view of this background, it is surprising that the actual effects of the 
change of administration on the bureaucracy did not turn out to be more drastic 
than they were. The returns are not all in and it is perhaps too early for firm 
conclusions. Although specific findings must be tentative, it is useful to appraise 
the general trends on the basis of such evidence as is available. My necessarily 
undocumented sources are primarily extensive interviews with present and 
former bureaucrats, political officers new and old, members of Congress, and 
newspapermen. From a mass of contradictory evidence and opinion—much of 
it highly flavored with feeling at this juncture—I have attempted to distil what 
appears most reliable and significant. J have restricted myself to four aspects 
of the problem: (1) organizational changes, (2) presidential leadership, (3) per- 
sonnel actions, and (4) the political and moral climate. 


I 


It seems clear that Mr. Eisenhower was convinced, as he reiterated through- 
out the campaign, that his was a mission to bring moral regeneration and 
administrative efficiency to the government. In the days before Inauguration 
and immediately thereafter, his interest and energies appear to have been di- 
rected largely to these phases of his task. Policy issues played a subordinate 
role; in fact, there is evidence that he regarded policy as the responsibility of 
the legislative branch of the government, and as only an ancillary function 
of the presidency. 

Not many persons in or out of the government seemed aware of the potential 
significance of the first full trial of the 20th Amendment, commonly regarded 
as solely a device to end the practice of Jame duck congressional sessions. Inas- 
much as it became part of the Constitution after the 1933 Inauguration, it had 
never been tested under conditions of complete party change. In previous 
changeovers the new President had four months between election and taking 
office; and he and his new administrators had about nine months to organize 
themselves, get acquainted with their jobs and their staffs, and consider budget 
and policy recommendations before the Congress assembled in Washington 
(except when the President himself decided to call a special session). 

On this occasion, however, the President would take office only eleven weeks 
after election. He and his department heads would face immediately a fully 
organized Congress, already in session and prepared to ask for executive testi- 
mony at hearings the next morning if in the mood. The budget message, the 
economic report, and perhaps one State of the Union message would already be 
before Congress, and the new administrators would be expected to come forward 
in a short time with alternative proposals. It has been contended that the “dou- 
ble budget” process (familiar in both state and local governments) is helpful 
not merely because it removes the necessity of having a new administration 
operate for 16 months under an opposition budget but also because budget prep- 
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aration is the most rapid, efficient, and compelling way for a new agency head 
to become acquainted with both the personnel and the problems of his agency. 
There is considerable evidence that this time, at least, it did not work out that 
way. There is little doubt that the paramount demands of members of Congress 
and congressional committees impeded the attempts of the new top executives 
to become acquainted with their responsibilities and personnel in reasonable 
time and under favorable conditions. 

It may have been awareness of these new time pressures that led the new 
Administration to take quick action to expedite its task. In fact, as early as 
June, 1952, despite the humiliation of similar activities in 1948, Mr. Brownell 
asked McKinsey & Co. to make a survey of the responsibilities and require- 
ments of the policy positions in the executive branch. It is also likely that a 
substantial portion of the top executive level may have been decided upon even 
before the elections; less than two weeks thereafter the President-elect an- 
nounced the names of six Cabinet choices and had apparently selected his Direc- 
tor of the Budget. Before the month was concluded he had announced all Cabi- 
net and several other key appointments. 

One week after the election, at the invitation of President Truman, the re- 
presentative of the President-elect, Joseph Dodge, later to be named Director of 
the Budget, was in the Executive Office in Washington closely observing every 
step in the preparation of the forthcoming budget. Mr. Lodge, later to be named 
head of the U.S. delegation to the United Nations, was present with a similar 
but less tangible assignment in connection with foreign policy and military af- 
fairs. Less than two weeks after the election the President and the President- 
elect held conferences in the White House, joined by key Cabinet officers, at 
which time there was turned over to Mr. Eisenhower three volumes of briefing 
papers from the National Security Council. 

At the departmental! level advance collaboration between the outgoing organ- 
ization and the prospective newcomers was most conspicuous in the Treasury 
Department, where the new top team was hard at work from November on. 
In general, where such collaboration took place it appears to have been reflected 
in later happier relations between the new agency heads and the old bureauc- 
racy, especially in Budget and in Treasury, but it is of course impossible to 
know how much to attribute to this and how much to other favorable factors. 

At the end of November, the President-elect announced the formation of a 
three-man committee, which was given official status immediately after he as- 
sumed office as The President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organiza- 
tion. This committee, composed of Milton Eisenhower, Arthur Flemming, and 
Nelson Rockefeller, worked quietly with a small staff and within a few months 
presented 21 studies. Many of its recommendations have been reflected in sub- 
sequent reorganizations. The fact that these studies were unpublicized per- 
sonal submissions to the President seems to have improved both their quality 
and their usefulness. 

Most close observers are agreed that some organizational improvement has 
taken place at the White House level. It appears in general to be a tidier affair, 
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with considerable advantage having been taken of the large number of studies 
which have been made of the Executive Office in recent years. The White House 
staff was a reasonably well integrated group before it arrived in Washington, 
for it had been meeting regularly at the Commodore Hotel in New York. An 
earnest attempt has been made to assign staff members clearly delineated 
functions. The Administration is experimenting with a plan widely discussed 
among political scientists for several years—establishment of a relatively in- 
formal chief of staff for the White House office, a post now designated Assistant 
to the President and occupied by Sherman Adams. While Governor Adams 
has been subjected to much criticism from members of Congress and others 
who have felt unnecessarily blocked off from the President or have been dis- 
appointed by what they considered a slow response to their demands, he ap- 
pears to be popular and appreciated within the staff and by the President. The 
contrasting views are simply opposite faces of the same coin. Adams has as- 
sumed a role not unfamiliar to intimate presidential aides, that of whipping 
boy for the President, somewhat reminiscent of the William Loeb role in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s Administration with the then familiar newspaper headline, 
“Loeb Takes the Blame.’ 

Other reforms have been made at the highest administrative echelon which 
have long had strong support in scholarly literature, although it is not clear 
that they will survive. The oft-repeated recommendation that the Council of 
Economic Advisers be replaced by a single economic adviser to the President 
has been substantially acted upon through Reorganization Plan No. 9, which, 
while retaining the three-member arrangement, vests all administrative func- 
tions of the Council in its chairman. However, the previous confusion may recur 
since other economic advisers have sprung up on the White House staff—Dr. 
Gabriel Hauge, one of the administrative assistants, and Mr. Williams, Under- 
secretary of Commerce, who was transferred to the White House to act as a 
vehicle for “grass roots” reporting of economic conditions throughout the coun- 
try. A new Advisory Board on Economic Growth and Stability has been estab- 
lished as a coordinating device. This may reflect the sensitivity of the President 
regarding the cause of the downfall of his last Republican predecessor. He has 
told small groups that there may be need of an equivalent of the National 
Security Council to contend with the internal threat of depression. 

A long felt need to clarify the respective roles of the National Security Re- 
sources Board and the Office of Defense Mobilization was resolved last April 
when the President sent Reorganization Plan No. 3 to Congress and established 
ODM as the permanent defense mobilization agency and abolished NSRB. The 
specious distinction between long-range and short-range planning was elimi- 
nated, and an attempt was made to bring planning and operations into some- 
what more intimate contact by giving ODM some direct economic responsibili- 
ties, such as control of the stockpile of critical materials. Whether, however, 
there are any essential distinctions which will shield the present ODM from 
the causes of the demise of NSRB remains an open question. 

An important step in general conformity with recommendations of the 
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Hoover Commission and other study groups was the expansion of the responsi- 
bilities of the chairman of the Civil Service Commission who, by executive or- 
der, has been designated the President’s adviser and assistant for all personnel 
actions except presidential appointments. At the same time, the Liaison Office 
for Personnel Management, in the White House Office since 1939 and not con- 
spicuously successful, was abolished. The President underscored the impor- 
tance he attached to personnel actions by asking Commissioner Young to attend 
all Cabinet meetings and he, like the Director of the Budget, has become a de 
facto member of the Cabinet. 

Some who have observed this phenomenon from close quarters have ques- 
tioned whether those in a staff and advisory relationship to the President, 
like his budget and personnel officers, are not really handicapped for the most 
effective exercise of their functions by participating in Cabinet meetings at 
which decisions are now frequently made. The question is whether they are not 
thereby disarmed from rendering tothe President the kind of candid advice which 
can be given to him personally but not in front of Cabinet officials. 

Interestingly, some of the most articulate spokesmen for the principle of giv- 
ing the President more direct control over the personnel machinery of the 
government seem to have had their convictions shaken by a change in admin- 
istration. Some are now complaining that if the civil service administrator be- 
comes a part of the President’s political team it tends to take away from the 
civil service the kind of job protection which they feel is one of the Civil Service 
Commission’s primary responsibilities. The role and behavior of the Commission 
has, of course, become the bone of contention one might expect in a changeover 
period. But there is virtually no disagreement that the recent organizational 
shakeup of the Commission’s staff was long overdue and salutary. 

Another organizational anomaly was removed when the office of Director for 
Mutual Security was removed from the Executive Office of the President, an 
arrangement which had previously made one man a presidential staff coordi- 
nating officer as well as director of one of the operating agencies he was to co- 
ordinate—the Mutual Security Agency. This might have been expected to 
please those who felt that if this type of dual role was to be permitted at all, it 
should be vested in the Secretary of State. Since, however, reactions to organi- 
zational arrangements are always colored by attitudes towards the immediate 
incumbents, some of those persons now find themselves unenthusiastic about 
the organizational improvement because they are unenthusiastic about the 
Secretary of State. 

Especially interesting is the President’s attempt to make use of the Cabinet 
as a collegial body. He has experimented with collective decision-making, and 
has made active use of Cabinet committees. Cabinet level committees, for exam- 
ple the Defense Mobilization Board, are now often attended by Cabinet mem- 
bers themselves rather than-by fourth and fifth level subordinates. The revital- 
ization of the Cabinet as a body is, of course, standard practice for the first few 
months of a new President—President Truman’s brief encounter with this prac- 
tice will be remembered—and there is a widespread feeling, particularly among 
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those who disapprove of the technique, that it will go into discard when, as 
they put it, the President understands that the country needs a President rather 
than a chairman of a board of directors. 

Some of the reasons given for the added role of the collective Cabinet are of 
special interest. It is explained that when the agency heads first arrived they 
brought with them a profound distrust of the inherited bureaucracy. A frequent 
complaint was ‘I don’t know whom I can trust.’’ This severance of the top 
executives from the more experienced personnel in government threw the for- 
mer into greater mutual dependence and caused a degree of discussion of de- 
partmental problems within the Cabinet which was quite unusual. In addition 
to the centripetal force of what one official called the feeling of living among 
“unfriendly natives,” there was the previously mentioned role of the 20th 
Amendment which caused the new officials to learn rather abruptly and under 
difficult circumstances that Congress was like no board of directors or stock- 
holders they had ever known in industry; the consternation and surprises of 
that experience also threw them closer together. But perhaps most important 
is the fact that, under President Eisenhower’s methods, basic decisions are 
actually taken at Cabinet sessions and are likely to be made by the group. In 
some quarters this is regarded merely as an early experimental stage which will 
not endure for the same institutional reasons that have forced other presidents 
to drop such practices. Others feel confident that it will continue since the Presi- 
dent, given his personality and working habits of many years, knows no other 
way to operate. However that may be, there is little doubt that the repetitious 
newspaper talk about the spirit of the “team” has thus far contained consider- 
able reality. 

The Cabinet committee embodied in the National Security Council has at 
last come to life and is an effective central war cabinet, proving a vitalizing and 
coordinating force. This is attributed primarily to the active role of the Presi- 
dent himself. Great credit is given also to the energy and skill of Robert Cutler, 
the President’s liaison man on NSC matters. Some of the success of the Council 
is no doubt due to the negotiating talents of the Vice-President, who has been 
given an administrative role in this as well as other fields not paralleled by any 
previous Vice-President. Mr. Nixon presides over NSC meetings in the absence 
of the President (in the previous Administration it had been the Secretary of 
State), just as he presides over the Cabinet in similar circumstances. He is also 
informally the head of the President’s liaison staff with Congress. It should be 
especially instructive for political scientists to observe closely in the ensuing 
months the development of this experiment with a new role for the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

I will not attempt to review administrative developments in the individual 
departments, except to say that no accurate generalization can be made. The 
experience, and the reaction to that experience, has varied from very good to 
very bad. By and large, with highly articulate exceptions, civil servants seem 
to have accepted the reality that President Eisenhower could not have ap- 
pointed the kind of Cabinet which a successful Democratic candidate might 
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have, that inexperience was an inescapable characteristic of the Cabinet of a 
party which had been out of power for 20 years (though there seemed to be no 
escaping the contemptuous view of the oldtimer for the neophyte, even if the 
newcomer was his boss), and that it would be required to have heavy business 
representation. The emergence of a Cabinet (as well as sub-cabinet) largely 
characterized by lack of direct acquaintance with the federal government re- 
flects some special aspects of our government structure for which the price is 
often heavy. Nevertheless, the pat generalizations common a few months ago 
are beginning to disappear in the face of the emerging facts. One of the busi- 
nessmen inexperienced in government, Mr. Humphrey, has proved the most 
apt learner and has generated real respect internally and externally, even among 
those who do not share his policy views. On the other hand, one of the ex-gover- 
nors, Mr. McKay, has had more than his share of difficulty. Thus, department 
heads are now being evaluated individually on their merits, rather than stereo- 
typed. The overall verdict appears to be that, making allowance for the prob- 
ably inescapable predominance of the novice, it is a group no worse than most 
of the Cabinets of the previous two decades and perhaps better than some. 

A brief word is in order on the three largest reorganization moves at the de- 
partment level. The first was the creation of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, a change previously urged by the Truman Administration. 
It is too early to say whether this reorganization will make any fundamental 
difference. For a time, the conspicuous fact was the great difficulty Secretary 
Hobby was having in staffing some of the top posts in her department, a diffi- 
culty some other agencies appeared to share in lesser degree. The reorganization 
(Plan No. 7) which took from the State Department its so-called ‘“‘operating”’ 
functions was generally unpopular among professional students of public ad- 
ministration. It was, however, a move which the Secretary of State desired and 
it followed the recommendations made by The President’s Advisory Committee 
on Government Organization (the Rockefeller Committee). The important reor- 
ganization in the Department of Defense (Plan No. 6) will be argued about for 
some time, but clearly it was an enterprising attempt to move in the direction 
of increasing civilian authority within the department, an achievement which 
eluded Mr. Wilson’s very able predecessors. It remains to be seen whether he 
can succeed, but it is clear that he is prepared to put up a hard fight for con- 
trol. 


It 


On the whole, it would appear that the broad lines of administrative action 
have been thoughtful and sound. Nevertheless, there has been a dramatic net 
decline in the role and leadership of the executive which has had a stunning ef- 
fect on the bureaucracy. Civil servants of the past generation were bred in the 
prideful environment of executive leadership. Theirs was a tradition of propos- 
ing and initiating new ideas, programs, reforms. Theirs was the task of “edu- 
cating” the Congress and even doing battle for policy advances. They were the 
servants of the head of the government, who was held accountable for the suc- 
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cesses and failures of an administration, and who acted accordingly. There was 
exhilaration in this, a sense of purposefulness and challenge to imagination and 
resourcefulness, with a premium placed upon the courageous mind, even in 
periods when executive proposals were not faring well. This temper reached 
surprisingly far down into professional and even clerical levels. 

While this temper had gradually subsided during the Truman years, the 
first months of the new Administration represented an almost full reversal. 
It had not been supposed that the President took literally the textbook maxims 
he proclaimed during the campaign about the three separate branches of govern- 
ment, including the notion that the President only proposes while the Congress 
disposes. It now appears that he did. Some close to him have said that he en- 
tered the presidency under the impression that an unconstitutional aggrandize- 
ment of executive power had taken place in the preceding 20 years and that he 
would have to bend backwards to redress the balance. In any event, during the 
past year we witnessed a rebirth of the Whig theory of the presidency— 
held by most Republican presidents of the past century, but which hardly 
seemed credible in 1953—that the President is the servant of the Congress. 

This abdication to Congress, or the permitted usurpation by Congress of 
executive authority, has been the source of basic difficulties for the executive 
branch. It has given executive employees a sense of declining significance. They 
feel unlooked-to for development of policy, and attached to an instrument 
without sense of direction or central purpose. Also, it has created a degree of 
accountability to Congress for day-to-day administrative activities which vio- 
lates every principle of executive efficiency and integrity. A word of criticism 
from a congressional subcommittee sets in motion reactions which indicate that 
some department heads are not yet attuned to the fact that the executive 
branch has a basis for authority of its own. 

The enlarged role of Congress as well as its own apparent ambivalence are 
blamed for the Administration’s failure to accept as a rule of administration 
that national policy cannot be successfully administered by men who do not be- 
lieve in it (although the most enthusiastic devotees of civil service sometimes 
make the same error), and has resulted in a long series of appointments of 
officials whose careers and utterances indicate firm opposition to the programs 
they are to administer. The list is impressive: the new head of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration is regarded in his home state of Minnesota as an 
opponent of REA projects; the new head of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administration fought hard and consistently in Congress against the program 
he is now to administer;! an arch protectionist who voted against the Recipro- 
cal Trade Program when he was in the House has been appointed to the Tariff 
Commission; an Assistant Secretary of Interior appears to oppose conservation 
and has testified that the public lands should ultimately be turned over to pri- 
vate citizens; the new general counsel of the Department of Health, Education 


1 Sharp criticism accompanied this appointment. Whether because of it or not, Mr. 
Cole has exhibited balance and open-mindedness regarding his responsibilitics in office. 
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and Welfare is a former congressman who voted to restrict social security cover- 
age; the new chairman of the Federal Trade Commission previously made his 
living representing interests who did battle with the Commission; and the Presi- 
dent’s original appointee to head the Bureau of Mines was so articulate in his 
opposition to the Mine Safety Law he was to administer that the congressional 
committee forced the White House to withdraw his name. 

What then is to be the conscientious official’s reaction to a situation in which 
he finds that the head of his agency not merely disagrees with previous methods 
or policy particulars, but appears to be opposed to the entire enterprise, at least 
as the employees have been taught to view it? 

What we may be witnessing, as Walter Lippmann has remarked, is an at- 
tempt to apply the principles of a constitutional monarchy to the American sys- 
tem, but without the advantages of a prime minister or party leader; more 
likely, it is the early stage of an educational process on the nature of American 
government. According to a British evaluation ‘President Eisenhower is not a 
politician and, as a professional soldier, has been living outside the United 
States for a great part of the past forty years. To him, as to many other Ameri- 
cans who have never had the opportunity nor the curiosity to study the work- 
ings of their own political system at first hand, the duels and conflicts between 
Congress and the Presidency over the past twenty years have seemed largely 
unnecessary, the work of factious and fractious men which could be avoided 
with a little common courtesy and common sense.” 

There are those who are optimistic as to a future reassertion of the executive 
role in government, placing reliance on the President’s reputation as a “slow 
starter’ who has demonstrated capacity for firm leadership when finally at 
home in his environment. They also feel that the death of Senator Taft has 
forced upon the President a realization that the White House must be its own 
leader. Others regard the President’s uncomplicated conception of the execu- 
tive role in American government as being too profoundly part of the man to 
be revised by new experience at this stage of life. 


Ill 


The civil service personnel actions of the new Administration provide the most 
lively current conversation piece among government employees. The heat which 
has been generated on this issue is so intense as to make reasonably objective 
appraisal at this juncture extremely difficult. This is understandable; a large 
number of people are fearful for the security of their jobs and livelihood, and 
some are already unemployed. 

The central issue is as old as it is complex: What is the proper balance be- 
tween change and continuity in the context of our system? This would be a dif- 
ficult enough problem standing alone, but it is complicated by many other 
interwoven problems. The answer is not at all clear, and there are no basic 
traditions to guide us. This problem in American government administration 
is in a very elementary stage of development. 

We have already noted that with a few exceptions the top departmental 
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executives took office with a considerable degree of distrust for their inherited 
bureaucracies. So strongly did one or two Secretaries feel on this issue that 
they continued, after taking office, to make public addresses in which both the 
ability and the integrity of civil servants were impugned. It is common in Wash- 
ington to explain this fact, which is having enduringly harmful effects, by say- 
ing that the new executives were taken in by the extravagance of their own 
campaign speeches. But this is only a half truth. Its uncritical or partisan ac- 
ceptance will only shield from view the various factors which caused a new ad- 
ministration to be suspicious of the desire or capacity of the civil service to 
serve it faithfully and effectively. There has been a tendency in Washington in 
recent months to talk about our civil service as if it contained a long tradition of 
occupancy by pure technicians and career personnel, selected and promoted 
through a competitive merit system, and bred in the customs of administrative 
neutrality. This simply is not the case, however much one may believe that it 
ought to be. And it is important that we be aware of the many factors during 
the last 20 years which have operated against the acceptance of such a tradition. 

The civil service was in low esteem in 1933. The Roosevelt Administration 
initially was rather harsh with employees who appeared to be identified with 
the outgoing Administration (note the experience of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, known as a Hoover favorite) and it undertook a rapid ex- 
pansion of government employment largely through new and emergency 
agencies whose personnel were exempt from the competitive system. It is use- 
ful to recall that cries soon arose that Roosevelt was destroying civil service and 
this became a campaign issue in 1936. Personnel recruited in those days re- 
mained in government and to a considerable extent were later blanketed into an 
expanded classified system. There is nothing unusual or improper about blan- 
keting through executive order. Most civil service expansions have taken place 
in this way, and one of the largest blanketing actions was accomplished through 
legislation—the Ramspeck Act. Nevertheless, each such action arouses the sus- 
picion of the opposition. There is little doubt, for example, that President Tru- 
man’s executive orders of 1947 and 1948 were regarded as partisan actions by 
the opposition, and as being in the nature of “midnight appointments.” Bu- 
reaucracies are most likely to achieve stable acceptance under circumstances in 
which the bulk of personnel are known to have served different administrations. 
A circumstance in which nine out of ten civil servants entered the government 
under a particular administration—and a more than ordinarily controversial 
one—does not help to obtain ready acceptance of the inviolate status of civil 
service rights and privileges. 

Moreover, the circumstances of the past 20 years were not such as to encour- 
age in the bureaucracy a temper of neutral government service. Men were at~ 
tracted to the New Deal by a contagious and buoyant enthusiasm for a popular 
social revolution. “We are reshaping society and we are the better civil servants 
to the degree of our enthusiasm for our task.” This was the common view of high 
level bureaucrats in the thirties. Many of them became well-known advocates 
of a program and a philosophy. Increasingly, they appeared before Congress to 
testify for Administration proposals, not just as disinterested technicians but as 
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Administration spokesmen. Anonymity was certainly not considered essential 
for the civil service. Whether or not one happens to favor this type of civil 
service activity is beside the point. The facts are worth noting as being sufficient 
to permit reasonable men to look somewhat askance at latter-day protestations 
that all positions under civil service must be considered utterly non-political and 
beyond the appropriate reach of new political officials. We talk about a career 
service, but is it persuasive to the outsider? Are the elements necessary for 4 
career system present? 

Under these circumstances it is easy to understand why, shortly after they 
took office, many of the new department heads began to exhibit the restiveness 
of men who were given to understand that their job was to overhaul their de- 
partments but who did not have adequate authority to select personnel. There 
is little question as to the sincerity of the distress felt by Mrs. Hobby, for exam- 
ple, when she told the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
her frustration in finding even her own immediate office, including the No. 2 
job in the agency, under civil service. Hers was an extreme example of a wide- 
spread conviction that there was an absence of necessary freedom of action for 
removal and recruitment of personnel, commensurate with the responsibilities 
of a department head. 

The argument is often made that the new officials could find within the civil 
service of their own departments persons to replace those they wished to re- 
move from key positions. Like the Supreme Court, the bureaucracy follows the 
election returns, and many bureaucrats, if not a majority, were enthusiastic 
for the change dictated by the November election. But this begs the question, 
since the difficulty arose from a profound distrust of the federal bureaucracy 
and the circumstances were not such as to make plausible the finding of a solu- 
tion within that bureaucracy. The distrust was unfortunate and in most cases 
unjustified, but it was the existing circumstance, and it was important that such 
distrust was felt even more keenly and expressed more articulately in Congress 
than among the new executives. 

It was this felt necessity for additional freedom of action to control key 
policy jobs which led to the most broadly publicized of the new Administra- 
tion’s actions in the personnel field: the President’s order creating Schedule C 
for exempted jobs and his direction to the Civil Service Commission to reex- 
amine all classified jobs, particularly those which had been transferred from the 
old exempt Schedule A by President Truman. He ordered removed from the 
merit system, as improperly placed there, positions “of a confidential or policy- 
determining character” (E.O. 10440). The language of the order left wide lati- 
tude for the Commission—in conjunction with the departments—to be con- 
trolled by its own judgment.? 


2 A special irritation was also removed with this order. Many positions acknowledged 
to be policy-level, and therefore in the excepted Schedule A, had been given the protection 
afforded classified employees as a result of President Truman’s order of 1947 which pro- 
vided that if an employee with civil service status moved into an excepted position, his 
civil service protection rights continued. The Eisenhower order terminated such special 
rights, 
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‘Regarding the principle of Schedule C there can be no quarrel: policy- 
determining jobs ought to be subject to change by a new administration. But 
where is the line to be drawn? With the intermingling zones between policy 
and administration growing ever larger, what should be considered as policy 
determining for classification purposes? I have found the variation in views on 
this question quite extreme. Among those who take a general position that 
virtually no jobs below the ministerial level ought to be exempt, one of the basic 
arguments is that the differences between our two major parties are never 
“fundamental” enough to inhibit the ability of civil servants to carry out the 
policies of either party with energy and integrity—that the policy leeway 
allowed to any new administration is basically not very broad. But what is 
‘“fundamental’’? 

The new President seems to believe that the difference between his and the 
preceding Administration is quite profound. In late July he told a press con- 
ference, in which he was asked to appraise his first six months in office: ‘“You 
could see that, there was a very, very great, almost revolutionary activity neces- 
sary to pick up where others had left off and te begin again because there were 
opposing policies and ideas coming in after twenty years of another type of 
philosophy.’’ 

While the President appears to speak too broadly, it is just as easy to under- 
rate the differences between the parties—or at least between Presidents—on 
particular issues. Since employees administer particular programs, it is partic- 
ulars which count. The degree of difference varies widely among departments 
and among smaller units. Differences on public power, land management, 
health insurance, public housing, and similar unresolved issues are real and 
great enough to appear quite fundamental to those directly engaged. They are 
fundamental enough to raise reasonable doubts whether a person whose emo- 
tional and intellectual resources have been absorbed in advancing a particular 
policy can suddenly reverse his course effectively. Even with the utmost good 
will, unintentional resistance could overwhelm the drive for change in such 
areas. 

This problem would be relatively small in the Department of Defense, for 
example, where general agreement on objectives is accepted, however bitter the 
debate on the appropriate size of the Air Force or Mr. Wilson’s wisdom in cur- 
tailing some of the research and development work. The problem is probably 
negligible in purely technical units like the Weather Bureau, although one is 
continually finding that there are more political issues even in such units than 
one had imagined. 

Such differences indicate that no sweeping generalizations can safely be 
made. They explain in large measure varying types of personnel actions which 
have been taken among different agencies. They explain why no convenient 
formula for “how high shall civil service go?” can be equally valid in all cases 
and why personnel policy must be viewed in its political context. The question, 


3 New York Times, July 23, 1953. 
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for example, whether the position of bureau chief belongs in the classified serv- 
ice is too abstract; the real question is what bureau? I have found few who do 
not agree that at the present time the head of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment is a policy-determining position in an extremely controversial area and 
that it does not now belong in the classified service. However, few would con- 
tend that the head of the Bureau of Standards should not be in the merit 
system. Similarly, it is noteworthy that three out of the four Administrative 
Assistant Secretaries, posts which were widely regarded as too high for civil 
service at the time they were blanketed in, have not been touched while lower 
jobs have been changed. The important consideration is the character and 
environment of the particular position, not how high it is. 

Quantitatively the significance of the new Schedule C appears to have been 
greatly exaggerated. One heard estimates running into the thousands regarding 
the number of jobs which would be transferred from the competitive service. 
The final returns are not yet in, but it now seems clear that the figure will be 
much lower. At the end of January, 1954, the Civil Service Commission had 
approved a total of 236 jobs for transfer from the competitive service. A con- 
siderable proportion of these were of the confidential variety, private secretaries 
and chauffeurs. The total number of Schedule C positions approved at that 
date was 879, but of these 197 were newly created positions and the remainder, 
446, had been in the non-competitive Schedules A and B. The Commission had 
turned down 929 agency requests for Schedule C positions; of these, 102 were 
rejected twice.‘ 

It is my impression also, as it is that of the director of the National Civil 
Service League, that most agencies have been scrupulous as to the number of 
Schedule C requests made to the Commission, but in this, as in other personnel 
actions, the variation is great. As suggested earlier, the greatest push towards 
change has come from the agencies most actively involved in controversial 
domestic policy issues. Interior, for example, asked for almost 400 Schedule C 
jobs (the great majority of which the Commission rejected), while Defense, with 
over half the classified jobs in the federal service, asked for only 52. The latter 
request may be considered somewhat more representative.® 


‘In its December, 1953 report the National Civil Service League commented on Sched- 
ule C as follows: “If this category is honestly used to unblanket from civil service protec- 
tion those jobs which are truly policy-making, rather than removing them for patronage 
purposes only, the career system will have been strengthened. To date the CSC has ex- 
ercised proper discretion in placing positions in this Schedule. It is also making progress 
toward setting up basic workable standards for distinguishing between these two types 
of positions.” Some Republican members of Congress have voiced criticism of the Com- 
mission’s record. On November 10, Congressman A. L. Miller of Nebraska called for 
Chairman Young’s resignation on the grounds that by rejecting more than half the re- 
quests for Schedule C positions by federal agencies he was not supporting “the Admin- 
istration in helping to remove those who would sabotage the very Administration who 
gave you a job.” New York Times, Nov. 11, 1953. 

5 The Department of Labor was attacked by Senator Butler (R., Md.) because he 
thought it had failed to comply with the spirit of the President’s order in supplying a list 
of only 28 jobs for Schedule C. 
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Secretary Wilson has bent over backwards to protect the integrity of the 
civil service; furthermore, he has not held people suspect because of associa- 
tion with the previous regime, even at the political level. He has retained two 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense and the Under-Secretary of the Army from the 
previous Administration. Some people have offered the explanation that since 
the Secretary appears to have taken on a wide-flanked struggle with the mili- 
tary, every effort is being made to maintain full loyalty from the civilian 
side. Another consideration may have been that the preceding administrators 
in the department were Republicans. 

In Interior, departures and changes have been relatively most numerous. 
Several incumbent bureau chiefs were not wanted. In almost every case they 
were offered other jobs in the department. Mr. Day, who was removed as chief 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, gracefully accepted a lower post. Mr. Marion 
Clawson, however, then director of the Bureau of Land Management, refused 
to change jobs and challenged the Secretary to state specific charges, contend- 
ing that rules and regulations of the civil service law required such procedure.§ 
Secretary McKay found it sufficient to say: “It is evident that we would not be 
able to work together in any harmony under these circumstances and therefore 
your removal will serve to promote the efficiency of the Federal service.” Here 
is a basic issue: Should Mr. McKay have been obliged to retain a man he did 
not want in the position of director of Land Management, unless and until he 
could show “cause,” that is, incompetence or insubordination? 

The actions of the Secretary of Interior in moving firmly to replace bureau 
chiefs have been explained as follows: First, Mr. McKay was really bent on 
making what he and the new Administration regard as important policy changes 
concerning public lands, power, and other functions of the department, which 
made his position different from that of many other agency heads. Many of the 
bureau chiefs in these highly controversial areas had voluntarily become public 
symbols of policy positions wholly contrary to those of the new Secretary. 
Second, he must have learned that Interior had traditional difficulty in con- 
trolling its bureau chiefs, who have had a well-known tendency to operate 
quite independently, developing horizontal lines to the Congress. Here was a 
department which graphically portrayed Paul Appleby’s allegation that depart- 
ment heads are frequently only fronts for bureau chiefs. This, of course, does 
not explain why a good many positions below the bureau chiefs have also been 
placed in Schedule C, in some cases—for example in the Bureau of Mines—with 
considerable doubt as to the justification. Various parts of the record make it 
clear that Interior is an extreme example of lack of confidence in the existing 
organization. 

The situations in Commerce and Agriculture are in many respects similar to 


6 The Clawson case has a special history. He was originally a symbol of the attempt 
to take land management out of the political battle. He came from the arch-enemy agency, 
Agriculture, and cut his ties there to take this job which he was given to understand would 
be in the protected civil service. Hindsight, at least, throws considerable doubt on the wis- 
dom of trying to protect such a job with civil service tenure. 
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that in the Department of Interior. On the other hand, the upper civil service 
has remained intact in the Bureau of the Budget, in the General Services Ad- 
ministration, in the Civil Service Commission, and in the Labor Department. 
The Post Office Department has taken steps to extend its merit system. Sub- 
stantial personnel difficulties are reported from the Department of Justice, but 
highly specialized issues enter there in connection with the complicated and 
legally unclear civil service status of lawyers in the federal government.” 

The personnel policies of the new Administration have been vastly confused 
by the sizeable economy measures in operation. In my view, the reductions-in- 
force, real and anticipated, represent a far more disturbing influence on the 
civil service than the “‘unclassifying” of jobs or replacements. The new Admin- 
istration has been giving federal employees an unremitting psychological pum- 
meling through a constant stream of press releases regarding future budget cuts 
and releases of personnel. Actually, according to Commissioner Young, the 
number of job reductions between January, 1953 and June, 1954 will be about 
180,000.8 A considerable number of these will go by attrition and will not re- 
quire dismissal of incumbents. This is not a high proportion of federal em- 
ployment, but somehow the Administration, in its poor employee relations, 
has managed to make almost all employees feel that their jobs are insecure. 
Mishandling, and perhaps some deliberate exaggeration for the consumption 
of the party organization, appear to have caused a large number of ordinary 
lay-offs to be confused with political job replacement. 

The Administration is encountering inevitable criticism for methods of han- 
dling reductions-in-feree. There have been some improprieties, particularly in 
the Department of Commerce, but it is my impression that most of the diffi- 
culty is caused by problems which long antedate this Administration, reflecting 
the fact that we do not really have any government-wide career service—each 
agency’s determinations are made independently of what is happening in other 
agencies—and the fact that Civil Service Commission rules have never laid 
primary emphasis on merit in determining the order of lay-offs. 

The lack of rapport, the distrust, and the breakdown in communication be- 
tween the political level and the bureaucracy below has not been reflected 
basically in violent personnel changes. The new Administration is finding it dif- 
ficult to fill higher posts even when they are vacant. The big change lies more in 


7In December, 1953, in the Roth case, a Federal Judge sustained the Justice De- 
partment and overruled the Civil Service Commission in deciding that lawyers have no 
protection in civil service, despite President Truman’s declaration, in the order trans- 
ferring attorney jobs out of civil service to Schedule A, that it would apply only to future 
lawyer appointees and that it would not disturb the status and job rightsof lawyers so long as 
they remained in the jobs they then held. The ruling of the District Court (District of Co- 
lumbia) is being appealed to the Supreme Court. 

8 The process of contraction started under the previous Administration. About 51,000 
jobs were eliminated during Truman’s last seven months, as compared to 105,000 in the 
first seven months of the Eisenhower regime. The latter figure was in part related to the 
termination in 1953 of the temporary economic control agencies, such as the Wage 
Stabilization Board and the Office of Price Stabilization. 
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the new relationship. In general—and nothing is altogether general in this highly 
varied picture—suspicion is directed primarily at the type of personnel so prom- 
inent in the past 20 years, the “planners,” the “idea men,” the people who 
translated vague policy objectives into substantive proposals, the intellectuals 
who kept contriving new ventures and new paths to explore. These people— 
“ego heads” is now the accepted term—are not in good standing;® they will 
depart or be quiescent. Insofar as substitutions are being made, the tendency is 
to seek the efficiency engineer or the management expert—by and large men 
whose interests or talents differ from those of their predecessors. This means a 
sharp reduction in the flow of new ideas up from below and an attempt to use 
the topmost level as the idea center. Or, it has been suggested, it may be con- 
sistent with the desire of substantial portions of the new group to see some 
atrophy in the sources of new plans, programs, and action in government. So 
far the Administration’s objectives have been mainly negative, and a different 
type of personnel may be more suitable to that type of outlook. It seems predict- 
able, however, that when the retrenchment stage runs its course and the reali- 
ties of responsibility force positive governmental action, the Administration 
may find its own brand of “egg head” indispensable. 

The new Administration early encountered the difficulties presented by the 
veterans preference laws in civil service. It has given evidence that it may se- 
riously grapple with this problem. This is far more important than seems gen- 
erally realized. Veterans preference is one of the weightiest drags upon the 
whole administrative structure. Its inflexibilities, its inequities, and its dis- 
regard for governmental effectiveness are primary causes of impatience with 
the entire civil service system and in part account for some of the early atti- 
tudes of this Administration as it found that reductions-in-force do not mean 
that the least efficient can be dismissed. Any honest attempt to deal with the 
federal personnel issue must grasp this nettle. The President has indicated that 
he has this intention. It was his personal intervention with the veterans organ- 
izations which achieved their assent to the change of law which now requires 
that veterans must first pass the competitive examinations before their pref- 
erence points can take effect. If the President can make further progress with 
the veterans it will be a remarkable achievement. 

On the basis of the facts now available, it can be said that the Administration 
has been surprisingly temperate in its personnel activities, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it came to power. There is no substantial evidence, as 
has been alleged, that there isa movement underway to undermine the merit 
system. Even as to questionable actions, there is little evidence to support the 
view that desire for patronage, in the raw sense, has motivated department 
heads, despite intense pressure from sections of Congress which has not yet 
abated and which may yet have unhappy consequences. The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration shows signs of following a conventional cycle. In the early days of 
anew administration its primary concerns are to gain control of the administra- 


® The Undersecretary of the Interior publicly boasted that he had booted out “a group 
of Ph.D.’s from Harvard and Columbia” whom he found on his staff. Washington Post, 
Sept. 29, 1953. 
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tive machinery, and to assure loyalty and confidence. In working for these ends, 
it finds itself obliged to break through some institutional barriers. As time 
goes on and asense of being master in one’s own house is achieved, the emphasis 
may again change to increasing the attractiveness and security of government 
employment, which means a probable expansion of the merit system. But new 
administrations even in their earlier days of adjustment rarely revert all the 
way. The net effect of the advances and retreats is that civil service progress is 
made, and the merit system appeared to be a sturdier and more accepted in- 
stitution in the closing months of 1953 than it appeared to be in the analogous 
period of 1933. 


IV 


Perhaps the most important factor explaining the present attitudes, morale, 
and effectiveness of government employees is the general environment of re- 
pression, suspicion, and contempt for the civil servant which has been building 
up rapidly and is now prominently pervasive wherever our government is rep- 
resented, here and abroad. This development, of course, antedates the new 
Administration. Originally, however, the Administration was in a remarkably 
good position to take vigorous and effective steps to stop it. It was not to be ex- 
pected that it would lend comfort to these tendencies and even go so far as to 
extend the movement within the executive departments themselves. Yet it is 
hard to recall a time when the prestige of federal employment was at a lower 
ebb, or to remember when employees were so deliberately cowed through a 
relentless accumulation of indignities. 

The contagious suspicion was symbolized in a memorandum issued in March, 
1953 by the Director of the Budget urging all employees to report any be- 
havior of fellow workers that they considered “illegal, improper or detrimental 
to the interest of the organization.” It guaranteed that “in no case will the 
individual giving the information be embarrassed by disclosure of the source.” 
This brought protests even from the Congress. 

The department in which the personnel situation has been most serious is, 
of course, State. Internal demoralization is evident in both the departmental staff 
and the Foreign Service. The Secretary has shown considerable distrust of the 
permanent staff. Widespread concern and resentment developed in the depart- 
ment concerning the extent of authority (now curtailed) conferred on the new 
security officer. This situation is blamed for the stream of publicity given to the 
fact that about five persons a week have been fired as security risks, over two- 
thirds—or one every two days—on grounds of homosexuality. Staff members 
feel that most of the firings come with insufficient evidence and in any event 
the publicity is unnecessary and is clearly damaging and offensive to all 
employees. The morale of the Foreign Service has suffered severely, with vary- 
ing estimates being made of the extent of damage done to the reporting system 
from abroad.'° Certainly continuous ‘“‘field investigation’’ of personnel depreci- 
ates their standing and effectiveness. 


10 Five distinguished former American diplomats jointly wrote that ‘a Foreign Service 
officer who reports on persons and events to the very best of his ability and who makes 
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While the situation in State is admittedly extreme, the basic factors are in 
some degree apparent throughout the government. The Administration has 
seemed to take the view that its status and prestige would be enhanced in ac- 
cordance with the number of “security risks” it could find and dismiss from 
their jobs." It boasted of and exaggerated the number dismissed for such reasons. 
Partially as a consequence of this mood, what has come to be known as the 
“daisy-chain” form of “guilt by association” requires sparser and sparser sub- 
stantiation. The atmosphere is an inordinate pressure for dull conformity, the 
emergence of ‘don’t stick your neck out” as a basic guiding principle. The re- 
sult is that even the more conscientious and able administrators who might 
welcome them are finding it difficult to obtain courageous or inventive sugges- 
tions from staff. The latter concentrates on “second guessing” the administra- 
tor, so that any new notions will have to come from him. But, in general, the 
situation prevents him from rising above the level of information and ideas that 
come from his staff. At a time when the utmost energy, audacity, and ingenuity 
are required of Americans abroad, it is commonly reported that federal em- 
ployees at the edge of the Iron Curtain are at low levels of static ineffectiveness 
due to all-but-complete breakdown in morale. 

The demoralization depreciates even the political appointees. While the pro- 
fessional civil servant may be able to retreat into conformity and riskless rou- 
tine, the higher executives cannot escape the unnecessary and merciless harass- 
ment. This condition has discouraged many able executives from accepting 
government positions, even for relatively short periods. 

The threat to the quality and character of the bureaucracy is grave. Milton 
Mandell has indicated that the JMA program was still bringing into govern- 
ment its fair share of the ablest college graduates, at least through 1952." This 
runs counter to the more recent experience of almost all college professors with 
whom I have spoken. Over two years ago, as devoted a friend of government 
employees as Thurman Arnold asserted: ““The day dream of every government 
employee is that some day he may get an equivalent job in the industry in the 
affairs of which he becomes a specialist. This specialized training, leading as it 





recommendations which at the time he conscientiously believes to be in the interest of the 
United States may subsequently find his loyalty and integrity challenged and may even 
be forced out of the service and discredited forever as a private citizen after many years 
of distinguished service. A premium therefore has been put upon reporting and upon rec- 
ommendation which are ambiguously stated or so cautiously set forth as to be deceiving.” 
Letter to the Editor, New York Times, Jan. 17, 1954. 

Tn the State of the Union Message it was stated that ‘Under the standards estab- 
lished for the new employee-security program more than 2,200 employees have been sepa- 
rated from the Federal Government.” Neither in this statement nor in an earlier White 
House announcement of October 22, 1953, when the number was given as 1,456, was any 
distinction made between loyalty and security cases; thus people who drink too much or 
talk too freely were lumped with those suspected of disloyalty. No distinction was made 
between those in sensitive posts and those in routine positions. No mention was made of 
the fact that many of these employees were temporary and were employed pending com- 
pletion of their investigations. 

12“The JMA Program,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 13, pp. 106-12 (Spring, 
1953). 
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does to industry contacts, is the only reason I can think of why a brilliant college 
graduate with an opportunity elsewhere should enter civil service.” I prefer 
to think this is a lawyer’s hyperbole, but which of the traditional non-material 
incentives for a civil service career do indeed remain? 


Vv 


How should one balance the net effects of the four categories of developments 
I have discussed? Granting that they are not entirely separable, I regard the 
formal factors of a protected civil service and tidiness of administrative organ- 
ization as far less important than the larger political environment and the char- 
acter of leadership in the executive branch in determining the quality and 
behavior of the bureaucracy. A career service running up to even the highest ad- 
ministrative levels guarantees nothing but experience. Alone, it cannot assure 
quality no matter what is done about early recruitment, security, and other 
material conditions of employment. In a high employment economy, the 
government must stress non-material rewards to compete successfully for the 
best people. If these disappear, it is entirely possible that a closed system of 
early recruitment, planned promotions, and tenure may actually have a ret- 
rogressive influence. Formal educational or intelligence quotient requirements 
will not prove a protection against stagnation. In fact, such provisions may 
actually promote deterioration by preventing the periodic refurbishing at all 
levels when political or economic conditions would otherwise make that fea- 
sible. 

In short, the problem of cbtaining and maintaining a vital federal civil serv- 
ice involves far more than the establishment of appropriate procedures and 
material employment conditions. It is a continuous political problem in the 
larger sense of the term. The important considerations of civil service rules and 
regulations must be balanced against the essential conditions of political re- 
sponsiveness and political purposes. I believe that the President has a profes- 
sional soldier’s respect for an established career service and that this Adminis- 
tration may eventually establish a clean record of strengthening the civil serv- 
ice in accord with purely formalistic criteria. Yet, I would venture that the 
quality, the role, and the status of federal employment were moving rapidly up- 
ward during the days when President Roosevelt was apparently disregarding or 
even doing violence to civil service criteria, and that they are moving downward 
today while President Eisenhower is showing a relative respect for them. 

In part, this tendency is caused by factors not within the control of the Ad- 
ministration. The federal government undoubtedly acquired an unusually high 
proportion of the best young talent during the depression years, because busi- 
ness and professional opportunites were scarce and because government was the 
expanding, exciting, and challenging field at that time. The pendulum now ap- 
pears to be swinging in the opposite direction towards a lower than normal aver- 
age talent in new recruits for the federal service due in part to the relative at- 
tractiveness of employment opportunities in a full employment economy. But 


13 “Bullying the Civil Service,’ Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 188, p. 46 (Sept., 1951). 
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the developments we have discussed will greatly aggravate this tendency and 
the result is likely to be a severe decline in the quality of personnel in the higher 
civil service. 

In addition to these general conclusions, one may raise a few issues, in the 
form of hypotheses, which in part relate to factors not directly discussed in this 
paper but which suggest some broader ramifications of this problem: 

1. If new administrations are to be expected to accept a broader area of per- 
manent civil service, reaching to the highest levels of administration, it will be 
necessary for the President’s controls and the control of department heads over 
their bureaucracies to be far stronger and more direct than they are today. So 
long as this control is lacking it is probably inescapable that Secretaries will seek 
to substitute for the machinery of effective control by placing trusted and 
familiar associates in key posts. 

2. The need for strong and undiluted executive control over the bureaucracy 
has been vigorously emphasized in recent years by students of public adminis- 
tration and was, of course, the central theme of the Hoover Commisssion re- 
ports. However, the kinds of recommendations contained in such reports for 
improvement of the mechanics offer only morsels of help in this problem. In the 
absence of a responsible party system, the President will not have the means to 
control his bureaucracy, and subordinate officials will find that operational 
effectiveness requires their developing direct lines to congressional committees 
and nurturing pressure group constituencies. This places a premium on personal 
identification with the administration and is thus incompatible with the con- 
cept of high level permanent civil service. 

3. A part of this situation is the absence of a clear acceptance of the bureauc- 
racy as an instrument of executive responsibility. Congress cannot govern. To 
the extent that it is permitted to assume the power to manipulate executive 
personnel it can only disorganize the executive. This too reduces the admin- 
istration’s capacity to accept higher levels of career bureaucracy. 

4, In general, texts on civil service principles have talked as if size of govern- 
ment and the number of departments, as well as the nature of the party system, 
make no difference to the validity of these principles. It should be considered 
whether or not the level to which the career service can reach effectively may 
not be related to these factors. May not the sheer size of the American govern- 
ment mean either a proliferation of departments or the assumption by lower key 
officials within departments of a political role similar to that of department 
heads, if democratic political control is to be maintained? It does appear that 
the larger a bureaucracy becomes, the more restricted its head becomes in giv- 
ing orders. The means built up restrict the ends which can be achieved. 

5. A civil service system running to top level posts is not obtained or sus- 
tained by law or executive order alone; it must evolve out of tradition based on 
confidence. Therefore, ingredients for its success must include a period of rela- 
tive stability in size and function of government admixed with intervening 
turnover in administration. It must also include an understanding of, and a 
readiness to accept, the obligations which permanent tenure implies for civil 
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servants. Government officials must be aware that competitive entry into the 
government is not enough to constitute a “career system.” 

6. In this era, the desire of executives to replace key personnel is not, and 
need not be, primarily motivated by patronage considerations or belief in the 
spoils system. By and large, public administration literature has tended to un- 
derrate the importance and value of the appointive and removal function at the 
Cabinet level. The appointive and removal function is an important political 
as well as administrative process if accountability is to be clear. Some foreign 
experience has indicated that over-contraction of this function can be as dan- 
gerous as its excessive use. Similarly, no conception of the civil service ought to 
oblige a political party to keep a civil servant indefinitely in any particular post. 
Reasonable protection of the man should not include any presumptive rights to 
a particular job. 

A positive government requires a constant flow of policy invention as well as 
experience from its administrators. Both can be obtained if policy formulation 
and action can be kept under the official control of the political officers. In the 
absence of control, even an administration which appreciates the value of ex- 
perience may feel driven to foresake this asset to strengthen its sense of control. 

7. One of the older clichés about bureaucracies is that in a modern complex 
society they tend to develop a monopoly of technical competence which gives 
them a dangerous power of indispensability. This is certainly not true of the 
American experience. On the other hand, there appears to be inadequate ap- 
preciation of some of the advantages of the high turnover rates in American 
bureaucracy. Relevant and direct experience in the general and particular proc- 
esses of governmental operations are widely shared by persons outside of the 
government. Protection of the open door toward lateral entry into the civil 
service at relatively high levels has values which might be considered parallel to 
the value of career service in the development of a balanced merit system. 
The frequent interchange between public and private life has contributed to 
democratization of the nation through wider citizen understanding of, and partic- 
ipation in, governmental activities. We are fortunate that no social, professional, 
or traditional barriers exist between the civil service and the private citizen; 
that so many of the latter have seen it from the inside. In a dynamic economy 
and in an open society there are other choices than a general “spoils system” or 
a permanent and “closed group” of civil servants. 

8. Given the present repressive environment in government, in which the 
permanent civil servant is quite understandably inhibited from assuming any 
avoidable responsibility, decision-making, or initiative, might not the effective- 
ness of the bureaucracy be enhanced by the addition of more relatively footloose 
citizens who can afford some effrontery and impudence? This, of course, is 
tackling the problem from the wrong end; it is the atmosphere of repression 
which should be done away with. But so long as it remains, is not an admin- 
istrator justified m considering the need for ballast in the other type of per- 
sonnel? 


